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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

FIELD-NOTES OF A CRITIC 1 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



Every life, said John Addington Symonds, has its draw- 
backs: the life of the saint, its pangs of mortified flesh; the 
life of the sensualist, its battles of lust and intervals of 
drowsy crapula; the life of the dreamer, its evanescence of 
delight and its unslaked appetites. So, too, the life of that 
least of God's creatures, the critic whose task is the appraisal 
of art on the wing, has its unique drawback, undramatic but 
disquieting. This special difficulty of the critic who must 
regard the arts as they pass before him on the swift wings 
of their contemporaneity, estimating the strength and beauty 
of their flight and guessing at their destination, is a difficulty 
of recognition. On the one hand is his obligation " to project 
and steep himself, to feel and feel till he understands," as 
Henry James has instructed him; " to be infinitely curious 
and incorrigibly patient, and yet plastic and inflammable and 
determinable." On the other hand are the concrete problems 
of the undertaking. Is Schoenberg important or negligible? 
Is young Mr. Leo Ornstein a pathbreaker on his way to 
sun-smitten heights, or is he a psychopathic curiosity? Who 
is telling the truth about Cubist painting: Mr. George Moore 
or Mr. Willard Huntington Wright? How cordially should 
we weep for those who looked without ribaldry upon the fabu- 
lous " Spectric " poetry of those criminal harlequins, Mr. 
Arthur Davison Ficke and Mr. Witter Bynner, alias 
"Knish" and "Morgan"? 

Such problems as these are not instances frivolous or 
extreme : they are urgent and terrible and constant. There 
are critics of exceeding sensibility who sputter like a frying 
egg when Mr. Ornstein's name is mentioned ; there are other 
critics, equally to be esteemed, who accept him without a 
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tremor of misgiving. Ornstein happens to be an aesthetic 
Issue, like Carl Sandburg and Masters and Brancusi 
and the later painting of Arthur B. Davies. In the 
face of these challenging apparitions you can, of course, be 
piously indignant, Viewing with Alarm; or you can be 
magisterially contemptuous; or you can have pressing busi- 
ness with a man around the corner, and thus avoid committing 
yourself; or — you can project and steep yourself, after the 
Jacobean formula, and feel and feel till you think you under- 
stand; and then, with a prayer to God and a defiant curse 
for posterity, you can speak your mind. If this is not a 
life with a drawback, beside which that of the saint is as an 
aphrodisian consummation, one misses the significance of the 
word. 

We think of Mr. Francis Hackett as among the un- 
terrified — a critic who has said, with Thomas a Kempis : Da 
mihi, Domine, scire quod sciendum est. His special distinc- 
tion among those who in our country are observing and re- 
porting the parade of current letters is that he has made this 
drawback of the critic seem unreal. Criticism, he truly per- 
ceives, " is an art limited by the critic's capacity for emotion. 
Without rapport there can be no criticism." Our critical 
academics are untroubled by any awareness of this need: they 
do not, as he says, " savor the wine of literature until they 
see the orthodox name on the orthodox cobwebbed bottle. 
They do not arouse and foster the feeling for literature ; they 
thwart and kill it. . . ." With labels and cobwebs Mr. Hac- 
kett is exhilaratingly unconcerned; and in his " field-notes of 
criticism " — as he unassumingly calls this collection of studies 
— he is as open to new contacts, and as keen for them, as 
patiently eager and eagerly patient, as plastic and inflam- 
mable, as even Mr. James could wish. 

This is a rare thing in our American criticism — this 
imaginative combustibility, this quick responsiveness of the 
appraising mind. " What is new in literature," said William 
Sharp a good many years ago, " is not so likely to be unfit 
for critics, as critics are likely to be unfit for what is new 
in literature." We in America have never been rich in critics 
who were able to disprove their unfitness for what is new in 
literature. One recalls them, as of yesterday and to-day — 
a congealed and timid company, for the most part, clinging 
with pathetic trust to their shibboleths and fetishes and mut- 
tering their creeds; one sees them crouched (as Stevenson 
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might have seen them) " round that little idol of part-truths 
and part conventions which is their deity, crying out upon 
' blasphemy ' or ' indecency ' — and becoming, in the process, 
truly blasphemous and indecent themselves." 

These critical " field-notes " of Mr. Hackett's are the 
reportings of a subtle and sensitive observer of the Anglo- 
American literary scene during the past decade. Within this 
term Mr. Hackett has studied and annotated such variously 
consequential phenomena as the outgivings of Mr. 
Howells, Mrs. Wharton, Professor Stuart P. Sherman, 
Winston Churchill, Sherwood Anderson, Arnold Bennett, 
George Meredith, Henry James ; Samuel Butler and James 
Joyce, H. G. Wells and Dostoevsky, Synge and Tolstoy, 
Rupert Brooke and Vachel Lindsay; Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, Maurice Maeterlinck, Ralph Barton Perry, 
and Bertrand Russell. And there are memorials to certain 
incidents of the American stage, some pretty thoroughly for- 
gotten, some unimportant, some worth rewarding by a back- 
ward glance — Mr. Lazarus, and Watch Your Step, and Old 
Lady 31, and Misalliance, and Good Gracious Annabelle, 
and the engrossing plays for a negro theatre by Ridgely Tor- 
rence. Mr. Hackett's wit, which flows with reckless in- 
continence, is profitably occupied in exhibiting the Broadway 
sentimentalities of Miss Crothers' Old Lady 31 and the spec- 
tacle of the T. B. M. yearning toward the pseudo-nudity of 
a leg-show, " like a large fish floundering after a butterfly." 
But was it worth while giving permanent space between cov- 
ers to such divertissements (shrewd and corrective though 
they are), when Prof. Stuart P. Sherman's spear knows so 
many brothers? Broadway, paphian or sweetly maudlin, is 
small and ancient game for so lethal a marksman as Mr. 
Hackett, when more pestiferous breeds are still extant. 

Mr. Hackett disavows pretensions to " the deeper criti- 
cism ", with " its aspiration surpassing the aspiration of the 
reviewer . . ., spaciously planned and bravely carried 
on . . ." His deprecation is to be respected. Yet, so 
creative a thing is a warm and valiant critical impulse, 
that even a disjointed body of haphazard reviewing may ex- 
hibit imaginative and spiritual integrity; and this is pre- 
cisely what comes to pass for the appreciative reader in Mr. 
Hackett's case: the recognition of a critical spirit singu- 
larly inquisitive and uninhibited; honest and susceptible; 
poetic, pliant, adventurous. This is criticism uncommonly 
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fine-fingered and acute. It can touch Mr. Howells and feel that 
" there is nothing about him, not even the oppressed patience 
which seems so large a part of his goodness, that vitiates his 
artistic being." It can touch Mrs. Wharton and feel that 
" with a higher sense of comedy, other realities would 
emerge in her landscape which, under the light that is 
habitual with her, is somewhat cold and bleak." Valu- 
ing the effectiveness of her satire on the absurd preten- 
tiousness and false zealotry of the women of the American 
" culture " club in Xingu, it perceives, too, that " the satirist's 
acid scarifies them too deeply in their social character. . . . 
It is in dealing with such women as these, women who if any- 
thing would err on the side of amiability, that Mrs. Wharton 
becomes frigidly conventional. " Understanding such as 
that proceeds from manifold and sympathetic scrutinies; it 
has seen our American existence from more than one angle. 

Mr. Hackett is buoyantly unimpeded, unbeholden 
to formula. Taboos do not exist for him. He is not, 
like the majority of those who in America communicate 
to us their aesthetic responses, primarily a conserver 
of the moralities and incidentally a student of the in- 
terplay of life and the creative imagination. He is not of 
those who, as he says, " cower behind the moral life of the 
race to peer at art " : who " call an artist moral names simply 
for giving life as he sees it " : who " blame him, not for failing 
in his art of presenting life, but for presenting a view of life 
that does not edify." He is a valuable influence in American 
criticism because he studies our aesthetic yield without piet- 
istic or doctrinaire prepossessions, with an eye unfilmed by 
conventional assumptions and spurious refinements. Our 
long devotion to the flaccid in art may some day be a 
little less depleting because of his astringencies. He sees 
not only what American writing is, but what it might become 
with an added courage and sincerity, an added delicacy of 
insight, an added curiosity about loveliness ; with less of that 
reverence of inertia which is a cardinal defect of our intel- 
lectual life — reverence for sterile and invalid things, for atti- 
tudes and dogmas and dishonest certifications. 

And he can be persuaded and persuasive in speaking of 
the Democracy that, with Vachel Lindsay, is not merely a 
phrase : " It is something poignant of the people. It sup- 
poses an absence of classes, a conjunction of all kinds of 
human beings. It is that faith in the excellence of human 
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beings which makes life worth living. It finds that excellence 
by inclusiveness. It is different from any other and all other 
religions. It has at root a kind relation to God because it has 
a kind relation to man. It is more than liberty, equality and 
fraternity. It is a feeling that the mortal planet is a good 
and decent place to live in and on. It is the thing Lincoln 
had. It is the thing Whitman had. It is the thing Emerson 
partly had. It is the thing that the West has, and not the 
East so much, the thing that the Negro took away from the 
South and yet the thing that abides, though not singularly, 
in America. ... It may be religious. Perhaps it is. It 
comes down from the mountains, it walks among the people, 
it plows through snow to say who will be president." And 
further, in amplied reference to Lindsay: " Where else in 
this country of emergence is there in combination nationalism 
so free and swinging, religion so vigorous, human contact so 
unprejudiced, beauty so adored? Sometimes it is the adora- 
tion of beauty we attend at, mere services in her name. But 
not seldom he is at the heart of conviction and ecstasy and 
splendor. The man who tramped as a beggar through our 
States could afford to go light because of his affluence. He 
had every man for his comrade. He went afoot with a 
people. He marched with the moon and the sun." 

Lawrence Gilman. 



